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" Some weeks in most of those years of retirement at Hawthornden 
have been spent in the Land of Lome, the home of my youth. I 
returned in old age to scenes, familiar in the morning of life, when 
inquiry was beginning to move uneducated common-sense ; . . . The 
perplexing doubts about the universe, in which I newly found myself 
in youth, have led to deeper faith in the immanent Divine Spirit, 
transforming death from a movement in the dark into a movement in 
Omnipotent Goodness ; trusted when it withdraws us from this em- 
bodied life, still unable to picture what lies in the future. ' It is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. ' And a philosophical pilgrimage 
in this life seemed to return upon itself, but to an old world presented 
in a new light." 

James Seth. 

University of Edinburgh. 

The Metaphysics of Nature. By Carveth Read. London, Adam 
and Charles Black, 1905. — pp. viii, 354. 

One's first impression, on opening this book and glancing at its table 
of contents, is one of surprise at the range and scope of the discussion 
undertaken. The part of the book that is concerned directly with the 
consideration of Cosmology is but one of its four main divisions, and 
fills less than a fourth of its pages. The three remaining subdivisions 
deal with Epistemology, Psychology, and the Categories. Under 
these rubrics one finds practically all the philosophical problems that 
have ever arisen, excepting only those which fall under what the author 
calls the Metaphysic of Ideals. The wealth of interests compassed in 
this comparatively brief volume gives the work inevitably at times a 
somewhat sketchy character, as if it were a generous syllabus of a 
course of university lectures, or of several such courses, rather than a 
complete discussion of the problems raised. 

The work also traces throughout the history of philosophy, from the 
early Greeks to the present time, the fate of each of the chief topics 
considered. These topical sketches of the history of philosophy are, 
considering their brevity, remarkably well done ; and yet the result is 
often far from satisfactory. The difficulty is rooted in the very nature 
of the undertaking. To isolate from their full context the views which 
a philosopher holds on a particular question is usually unfair to the 
doctrines of any considerable systematic thinker. The chapter and 
verse method may be applied fairly well to a simple and sun-clear 
philosopher like Berkeley ; but when applied to a Plato or a Kant, a 
Hegel or a Green, the result is pretty sure to be misleading, and to 
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give the impression of unfairness. Hegel, who seems to be the author's 
pet aversion, is treated with pity and contempt, — "poor Hegel," as 
he is condescendingly called. The philosophical doctrine that tries 
the author's patience most is that of 'innate ideas.' Its mention is 
always the signal for abuse which precludes the possibility of fruitful 
criticism. Kant, the philosopher most frequently quoted in the book, 
is subjected at times to captious criticism, 1 and his central doctrines 
are never quite fairly presented. 

The general purpose of the book is to present a new hypothesis 
concerning reality which shall do justice alike to the demands of phil- 
osophical reflection and to the results of scientific investigation. This 
hypothesis involves the revival of Dinge-an-sich, called, for lack of a 
more colorless name, Transcendent Reality, or Transcendent Being. 
Professor Read undertakes to show why such a reality must be assumed ; 
that it is not unknowable ; how it may be known, though dimly, by 
inference from the sample of reality that we directly know ; and how 
it is related to consciousness on the one hand and to phenomena on 
the other. Thus it will be seen that his consideration of the Meta- 
physics of Nature inevitably entails a discussion of Psychology (Con- 
sciousness, the conscious Subject and Reality) and of the Categories. 

Historically, the view, according to its author, bears a closer resem- 
blance to monistic doctrines, like those of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and 
Spencer, than to any others, — doctrines which, we are told, have 
multiplied of late years, and " may now be said to predominate in the 
speculative world." (P. 170. Fechner, von Hartmann, and Hackel 
are also called in evidence. ) And it comes perhaps closer to Spinoza's 
view than to the rest. Spinoza's Absolute has been, so to speak, pul- 
verized, and the many transcendent reals thus obtained are supposed 
to change, and in an orderly and uniform manner, and to co-exist. 

All philosophers, Professor Read thinks, have been forced in the 
end to a tacit or explicit recognition of Transcendent Being. But 
some philosophers, and apparently all idealists, have lacked the courage 

1 See e. g., the attempt to pit Kant against himself on pp. 54 and 56. And on p. 
68, the implication that Kant attributes "existence" to space and time apart from 
the series of phenomena, falsifies his doctrine of their " empirical reality." (Cf. p. 
176. If Kant's meaning be grasped, the criticism here made is again a quibble about 
words. ) And if Kant is not to be allowed to distinguish what cannot be separated 
in existence, how would our author justify his own distinction between "Transcendent 
Being," "phenomena," and "consciousness"? In the passage cited Professor 
Read writes : " The laws of Reason are an abstraction and generalisation of percep- 
tions and reasonings." Does this mean any more than, the laws of Reason are a 
result of reasoning about reasoning? And was it not just to avoid such absurdities 
that Kant's doctrine of the a priori was developed? 
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of their convictions, and have given such Being a name that belied its 
intended character. The author holds that mind and matter are not 
on the same level (whence he concludes that interaction and parallel- 
ism, as usually affirmed, are alike meaningless), and that matter, 
Empirical Reality, constitutes a world of phenomena in consciousness. 
Still, we are forced to believe that Empirical Reality is more than 
this, and to refer phenomena to a reality other than the consciousness 
in which they appear. " The phenomenon is constructed by the 
Subject, but is not subjective" (p. 209). And this is taken to mean 
that it points to Transcendent Being. 

Transcendent Reality, or Being, is defined as " the substance which 
all appearances or phenomena are said to depend on, or inhere in, 
but which is never directly known " (p. 22). We cannot approach 
it " entirely by the physical method, proceeding from percepts through 
analogous concepts to empirical verification. ' ' And as this is the only 
valid method for investigations deserving the name of science, the 
concepts of the Transcendent World are "not concepts of science or 
knowledge, but of that background of Belief out of which knowledge 
has been differentiated as science has been out of knowledge. If such 
concepts are to be justified, it must be as appertaining to the necessary 
background of our picture of the world ; and it should appear possible 
by fair inferences (though imperfect because unverifiable) to trace 
in that obscurity a few faint outlines of resemblance to things that 
stand in the foreground and are more distinctly known " (pp. 32-3). 
The conception of Transcendent Reality is held to be necessary in 
order to "complete the system of Empirical Reality." We are 
driven to its recognition, partly, by an " instinctive belief in some- 
thing not ourselves that consciously moves and strives"; and partly, 
in order " to account for changes of phenomena that go on in the ab- 
sence of any known percipient," and also to account for the "fact 
that the external world is believed to be common to oneself and 
others." It is true that all physical theories of riature "assume the 
presence of the subject as a latent term in all their propositions. . . . 
But if we admit a state of the world in which no organic consciousness 
exists, there is no longer a possibility of organised percepts. How 
then shall we conceive or express that state of the world? " (pp. 137, 
159-60). The notion of such a substance has its function then "in 
giving coherence to the system of experience," and " as a refuge from 
solipsism and nihilism." 

Briefly put, and in the author's words, the opinion defended in this 
book is : " That in our own consciousness we have an immediate 
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knowledge of ultimate Reality, and that the remainder of Empirical 
Reality, including our own bodies and the external world, is a system 
of phenomena constructed in consciousness and in some manner rep- 
resenting the ultimate Reality. That Reality is universally conscious, 
but its whole being cannot be fully expressed by consciousness ; so 
that as to the remainder of its being it is transcendent, and can only 
be understood, partly, from the laws of phenomena, which represent it 
objectively, and partly, from the laws of self-consciousness, which does 
not represent it and is not a phenomenon but the Reality itself subjec- 
tively conditioned." "Matter and consciousness cannot be wholly 
reduced to one concept. — The concept of ultimate Reality is not simple 
but contains a duality, namely, Consciousness and the Transcendent 
Being or Idea that is conscious" (p. 115). 

We have thus ( 1 ) consciousness, in which ultimate reality is immedi- 
ately known ; (2) phenomena, supposed in some way to represent ul- 
timate reality in consciousness ; and (3) reality that is universally 
conscious, but is also something more, and in that something more 
transcendent. Passing by the many lesser puzzles which the view at 
once suggests, the chief difficulty arises when we attempt to put any 
positive meaning into the concept of the transcendent. Professor 
Read admits the difficulty, and apparently does not hope for much 
clearness of vision, hardly more than enough to make darkness visible 
(cf. p. 172). Such a reality is not consciousness. It cannot be an 
immediate object of consciousness, for that would make it a phenom- 
enon. And yet it is to be known, and, if known, it must have some 
ground of resemblance to the cognition of it. This is the author's 
way out : There are certain " fundamental relations " in which Tran- 
scendent Being may agree with the cognition of it through phenomena. 
That is, if I have caught his meaning, one has no right to affirm that 
what is not consciousness must be unknowable unless it can be made 
content of consciousness, or phenomenon. It is enough for knowl- 
edge of it if there be a" representation in consciousness." And if, 
as by hypothesis, phenomena are the ' ' manifestation ' ' of such reality 
in consciousness, we may, by considering ultimate relations of phe- 
nomena, draw a few fair inferences concerning the "necessarily 
hidden ' ' transcendent ; and, similarly, we can transfer to it some- 
thing from its correlative consciousness (pp. 134-5, 171)- We are 
the more readily inclined to do this in the case of phenomena, because 
then we can conceive of the growth of such a representation in life 
and mind as a function of the evolution of nature. And this is the 
result which Professor Read reaches from his particular selection of 
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"fundamental relations": Transcendent Being is to be thought as 
characterized by succession, change, coexistence, and order, — a con- 
fessedly meager result, but one which he thinks may be enriched by 
further philosophical reflection. We cannot call it subject, " for that 
term is applicable only to conscious activity ' ' ; nor substance, for that 
"suggests that consciousness is an attribute and therefore a degree 
less real." 

But what use shall we make of the concept of the transcendent ; 
how is it to prove of service in " completing the system of empirical 
reality," — that is, how is it related to phenomena and to conscious- 
ness ? Before turning to this problem, however, it will be necessary 
to state briefly Professor Read's theory about consciousness. The 
subjective region of experience gives, we are told, besides the direct con- 
tents of introspection, something analogous to the conceptual world 
which science constructs out of perceptual experience — a conceptual 
system of consciousness "designed to connect and complete the inade- 
quate and fragmentary contents of introspection." In framing 
such a system, one but follows the lead of Leibniz with his petites per- 
ceptions, Spencer with his atomic feelings, and Fechner with his sub- 
liminal consciousness. And here, for lack of any other way, biolog- 
ical and physical analogies must help us out (pp. 29-31). It is, of 
course, more difficult for us to imagine the lowest terms of such a con- 
ceptual system of consciousness than it is to imagine molecules and 
ether, and we have not the much-to-be-desired introspective mag- 
nifier. Still this is no ground for rejecting the simples of conscious- 
ness. "The same possibility of infinite refinement should be recog- 
nized in consciousness, as already has been acknowledged in the case 
of 'gross, dead, brute matter.' " This granted, the way is open for 
the "hypothesis of the universality of consciousness in nature." It 
"everywhere accompanies the movements or activities of that which is 
manifested to sense -perception and which, conceptually, is figured to 
exist as atoms and ether, but which itself is necessarily transcendent ' ' 
(pp. 202—3). There is no occasion to seek a substance for conscious- 
ness, consciousness being itself reality. The belief in the subject as 
substance is simply a survival of the belief in ghosts. It is equally 
inadmissible to speak of consciousness as simple or unitary. ' ' Organic 
totality is the character of an individual Subject" (p. 209). And 
there are innumerable degrees of complexity in the consciousnesses that 
emerge in the course of evolution, corresponding to the varying degrees 
of simplicity or complexity of the physical bodies which are the man- 
ifestations of the same Transcendent Reality of which the conscious- 
nesses are the activities. 
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How, now, are we to think the relation of Transcendent Being to 
phenomena and to consciousness. We cannot speak of this Being as 
cause of phenomena, for causality is a category only applicable to 
phenomena. The relations of substance and attribute, noumenon 
and phenomenon, are "incurably static and otiose; and therefore it 
may be better to name a new Category — Manifestation — and to recog- 
nise fully its one-sided character. It stands for a relation of which 
there is only one term in experience : it is therefore an Imperfect 
Category, not constitutive but only indicative or orectic ; for the 
other term, lying beyond experience, is inapprehensible " (p. 153). 
Do we fare any better with regard to consciousness ? Hardly. It can 
be regarded neither as the phenomenon nor as the attribute of Trans- 
cendent Being. " Perhaps to think of consciousness as an activity of 
Transcendent Being may be least misleading " (p. 211). But Pro- 
fessor Read thinks his hypothesis gives him a great advantage over 
both materialism and spiritualism in stating the relation of conscious- 
ness and phenomena. There is a correspondence, in fact an intimate 
parallelism, not between consciousness and phenomena, but between 
consciousness and "the rest of Being which is manifested in phenom- 
ena, such that consciousness may be considered as an activity of 
Being. ' ' This is the way the story reads : ' ' Sensation arises when a 
disturbance in the transcendent Being of the brain is set up by changes 
in the Being of other phenomena ; and perception is the integration 
of sensations that takes place under certain conditions in which one 
sensation becomes a sign of the others. An idea consists of percep- 
tions and their associations centrally excited ; that is, accompanying 
disturbances propagated from other parts of the Being of the brain. 
Volition, or the acting upon the idea of an action, implies a specific dis- 
turbance in the Being of the brain corresponding with the idea of the 
action, and a propagation of this disturbance by the Being of nerves and 
muscles into the outer world " (p. 241, cf. 334). It took courage, 
we are assured, to write that story. Still, Professor Read thinks this 
is the way most people conceive the matter, provided they "have 
given any attention to Psychology and also to the recent progress of 
the physical and biological sciences. For they hold (1) that con- 
sciousness has no mass or energy ; (2) that it cannot be explained by 
any other mode of existence ; (3) that phenomena do manifest mass 
and energy ; and (4) that phenomena (as such) are not the reality of 
Being, ' ' and the above account follows from these propositions. 

Materialistic interpretations of nature have been given a certain 
plausibility in the modern world by the theory of gravitation. But 
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they have met a check in the theory of natural selection, for by that 
theory every property of organic life is acquired and developed for its 
usefulness. Consciousness therefore, if acquired, must be in the same 
case. But if it is useful, it must be a mode of energy, and to speak of 
it as a mode of energy "is next to nonsense" (pp. 149-50). Our 
author's view suggests a way out of this apparent conflict of science 
with itself. Consciousness is not an acquired property. It is an 
activity of Transcendent Reality, or of that portion of it whose 
phenomenon is the particular organism with which the consciousness 
in question is in some way associated, though neither as epiphenomenon 
nor as product. We can speak of it then as arising in the individual 
in the development of nature according to natural laws, and as coming 
into being at the time when Transcendent Reality, or a portion of it, 
is in such state that this brain, for example, is its appropriate phe- 
nomenal manifestation. Consciousness should not therefore be spoken 
of as useful, but rather as necessary or essential, inherent in nature. 
Thus it "must appear in its organic form when organised animals 
appear, as a matter of course and because it cannot be otherwise ' ' 
(p. 149). This view Professor Read applies to the interpretation of 
volition. We are free, but in the same sense in which everything is 
free. Everything acts according to its nature, and so do we. A man's 
nature is his character. This his actions follow, for his character is 
expressed in his body. And so by his body ' ' man is a cause in Nature 
to the full extent of his Reality. ' ' But character is a growing thing, 
and our desires to alter it are symptoms of its growth. We are thus, 
and cannot help being, joint causes of our actions ; for the actions are 
manifestations of the reality which always has for its correlate con- 
sciousness. And Professor Read adds, " moralists seem justifiable in 
their tenet that we have more power over our characters than over 
circumstances." (But how this is possible, if a man's character is ex- 
pressed by his body, and if this is determined by physical antecedents, 
is not explained. ) Physical causation and teleology may perhaps be 
reconcilable ; for it is possible that " in the inwardness of Nature, 
physical and final Causation may be the same principle" (pp. 337— 
46). 

The ingenious hypothesis which this book presents seems to bristle 
all over with difficulties for which its author offers no adequate solu- 
tion. The chief of these difficulties I find in his attempt to put posi- 
tive meaning into the notion of the ' Transcendent.' In this it does 
not seem to me that Professor Read has succeeded. He tells us that he 
will not be content unless he can give some answer to Berkeley's 
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question, " How is it possible to predicate anything of that which is 
other than consciousness?" And then he proceeds to enumerate 
four points in his position, as if they furnished an answer to that 
question. Here they are : (1) Consciousness is reality, but not the 
whole of reality ; (2) consciousness is a factor of all reality ; (3) an 
organism's consciousness is not on a level with the organism itself; 
and (4) since all speculation points to Transcendent Being, we can 
give " this vacuum some body, or at least a skeleton, by transferring 
thither something from its correlative consciousness" (pp. 170-1). 
The first three points seem to be irrelevant, and the fourth only 
becomes relevant in so far as that which shall be other than conscious- 
ness is allowed to borrow its whole meaning from consciousness. The 
four supposed characteristics of Transcendent Being, succession, 
change, coexistence, and order, are clear enough in the region of con- 
sciousness or phenomena ; but who shall say what they mean in this 
Transcendent World ? Wearetold(p. 105) that Transcendent Being 
is not unknowable, and that we get into the Spencerian difficulty by 
supposing that the world-process is unconscious. But, asks Professor 
Read, what if this be an error, " what if the world-process has its own 
consciousness comparable with ours?" Then we should be able to 
predicate likeness between consciousness and the real world-process. 
But surely not, except in so far as that world-process is consciousness. 
As transcendent and other than consciousness, the reply to Spencer is 
not pertinent. Nor can I find that our author has adduced any con- 
vincing reasons for believing in Transcendent Reality. The most his 
arguments may be said to show is, that we cannot rest content either 
with solipsism or nihilism. His own Transcendent Being remains 
utterly unknown, "empty" as well as "hidden," so long as it is 
kept transcendent ; it gets as much meaning as we are willing to carry 
over to it from consciousness and phenomena, and by just so much 
it ceases to be transcendent. I cannot see that Professor Read has 
made his way out of this dilemma. 

And we are in equal difficulties when we attempt to make any use 
of the concept in completing the system of Empirical Reality. What 
does it mean to say that " consciousness is the activity of Transcend- 
ent Being"? 1 If ever there were a survival of the primitive 'ghost 
theory, ' it would seem to be in the notion of Transcendent Being 
serving in this capacity. And what does it mean to speak of phe- 
nomena as the ' manifestation ' of Transcendent Being ? Is not the 

'That is, I suppose, in so far as Transcendent Being is other than consciousness, 
for in so far as it is consciousness it is the activity in question. 
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word 'manifestation' as bad as Plato's 'participation,' — just a meta- 
phor to cover up our ignorance ? Nor, finally, are we able to put any 
meaning into the supposed relation of the assumed Transcendent 
Beings to each other. Professor Read is inclined to attribute to 
Transcendent Being " something equivalent to that which we know in 
phenomena as causation." But what "something equivalent" can 
mean remains a mystery. The category of causality, we are taught, 
"is an exclusively physical category" (p. 331). When forced to 
speak of the relations of these reals, Professor Read speaks of a 
"disturbance" in Transcendent Being as "setting up" changes in 
other Transcendent Being, or of changes in such Being as "trans- 
mitted" to other such being. If this is not carrying the category of 
causality into the Transcendent World, what do such expressions mean ? 

The conception of consciousness offers also many perplexities. Ob- 
jective empirical reality and physical reality, that is, the world of per- 
cepts as directly apprehended and as conceptualized in science, is, ac- 
cording to the theory, a world of phenomena, and phenomena are de- 
clared to exist in consciousness. Then, apparently, this world of 
phenomena as elaborated by science is conceived as if it had indepen- 
dent existence, and thereupon we discover consciousness arriving be- 
hind time. And as this won't do, we then suppose consciousness to 
run back all along the line, clear back to primitive protyle and to the 
ether in its faultless purity. But inasmuch as ether and protyle, and 
the like, are concepts in the construction of physical reality for a 
highly organized consciousness, what could ether be, or aught else, to 
an etherially simple consciousness ? Does the difficulty come from the 
fact that our author speaks of phenomena as existing in consciousness, 
as if they existed in consciousness in general, and not always in indi- 
vidual consciousness ? Or shall we say that the whole of empirical and 
physical reality exists in every consciousness, in that which is supposed 
to be correlative to the Being manifest in the molecule, as well as in 
that correlative to the Being manifest in the brain of man? 

Again, how is the organized consciousness, say of man, which is, by 
the hypothesis, the activity of the Transcendent Reality whose mani- 
festation is the brain, related to the innumerable minute conscious- 
nesses which are, by the same hypothesis, the activities of the Trans- 
cendent Realities whose manifestations in phenomena are the mole- 
cules of the brain ? And how is one such organized consciousness re- 
lated to other similar consciousnesses ? The category of causality, we 
are told, does not apply. That of activity is substituted, but it is cer- 
tainly left very vague. In one place Professor Read speaks of uni- 
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versal consciousness, and in another he tells us that the different con- 
sciousnesses are not discrete but form a continuum ; but not much is 
made of these suggestions. 

These are a few of the difficulties that suggest themselves to the re- 
viewer. It is certainly a fair criticism of the book to say that it does 
not take sufficient pains to establish and clarify its own peculiar posi- 
tions, and that it would have been better to spend more time on the 
constructive parts and less on the histories and the polemics. In dis- 
cussing the criterion of truth, Professor Read writes: "In every 
study, in proportion as definiteness of conception, rigour of verification, 
or systematic coordination is wanting, in that proportion a good mind 
does not experience necessary conviction " (p. 79). In the author's 
theory the marks are, I think, all lacking. But Professor Read would 
reply, in the present state of metaphysics such virtues are not possible, 
and metaphysics for a long time to come must be content with much 
less than necessary conviction. 

The book is full of good things, of pertinent criticisms and fruitful 
ideas, which I have been forced to pass by in order to consider more 
fully its central thesis. I have found it the most stimulating and 
entertaining work in philosophy that I have read for some time, and 
this in spite of the fact that I find its most ambitious undertaking un- 
supported by argument, vague and futile. The style is delightful, 
and the discussion is throughout enlivened with a refreshing sense of 
humor, which, it must be admitted, occasionally descends to ridicule 
and caricature. And there are some passages whose only excuse for 
being is in the clever turning of the phrase, and these might well have 
been pruned out. Let this sample suffice : "Future generations may 
have reason to thank those who left them something to do, more than 
those who anticipated everything. How many grateful monuments 
may hereafter commemorate the men who did nothing and discovered 
nothing" (p. 134). 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Yale University. 



